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58 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

I have quoted at length, not to show any direct borrowing, for 
surely there is none, but to make clear the kinship of imagination. 
In spite of her dress and the folk-lore tricks that Sylvestre attri- 
butes to his visitor, she is an evocation from Alexandrian rather 
than from medieval literature. 

Benj. M. Woodbeidge. 

University of Texas. 



An Impromptu of Voltaire Completed 

In the CEuvres de Voltaire (Edition Moland, vol. x, p. 477) is 
printed an Impromptu of four lines, to which the date of 1720 has 
been assigned: Impromptu a Mademoiselle de Charolois peinte en 
habit de Cordelier. A foot-note of the editor refers to the exis- 
tence of a second version of this small poem : " M. de Voltaire, 
sachant qu'on chantait ces vers sur 1' air de Robin Turelure, y 
ajouta, dit-on, d' autres couplets fort plaisants." I have found 
these additions by Voltaire in a manuscript of about 1734 in my 
possession: Receuil de plusieurs Piesse (sic), p. 501: 

Frere Ange de Charolois 

Bar une rare avianture 

Au cordon de St. Francois, turelure, 

De Venus joint la ceinture, Robin turelure. 

S'il gtoit aux Cordeliers 

Moine de oette eneolure 

J'irais demiain des premiers, turelure, 

Chez eux briguer la tonsure, Robin turelure. 

Avec un frgre si beau, 

Fut on couche' sur la dure, 

L'on passeroit a gogo, turelure, 

Ses beaux ans dans la cloture, Robin turelure. 

Gust. L. van Roosbroeck. 

University of Minnesota. 



A Note on The Scarlet Letter 

Was it a matter of deliberate and delicate design on Hawthorne's 
part that the action of The Scarlet Letter covers seven years, seeing 
that Hester Prynne and Arthur Dimmesdale broke the seventh 
commandment? "With Chapter XI — "The Interior of a Heart," 
wherein the author, in so many words, lets us into the secret of 
the story — approximately seven years have passed. After this 
chapter, the phrase seven years occurs with the insistency of a 
refrain, appearing seventeen times from Chapter XII to Chapter 
XXIII. In the third person the phrase is used once with reference 
to the scaffold, and elsewhere with reference to Pearl, Chilling- 
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worth, and Hester. When put into the mouths of the characters, 
the phrase is used only by Hester and Dimmesdale. Such designed 
coincidence — the " seven years of outlaw and ignominy " matching 
by numher the law broken by " the pastor and his parishioner " — 
without any comment by the author showing that he was aware 
of it, would be quite natural to the subtle simplicity of Hawthorne. 

E. C. Boss. 
Miami University. 
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A Study of Metre, by T. S. Omond (Reprinted from the first 
edition. London: Alexander Moring, The De La More Press, 
1920). The Introductory note to the first edition of this work 
was dated January, 1903. After the interval of almost two decades 
the author resubmits his volume to the public with no changes 
"beyond trifling verbal corrections, . . . feeling that a book once 
issued is the property of the public." But the critical press attests 
the fact that the interval has for him not been one of idleness in 
respect of his devotion to the study of English prosody. Besides 
he has recently recast and brought " down to date " his English 
Metrists (Clarendon Press, 1921). The writer of this notice also 
takes pleasure in the acknowledgement that thru an interchange 
of letters he has been gratified by Mr. Omond's gentle, earnest, 
and fair-minded attitude to his colleagues in the study of his 
favorite subject. So scrupulous is Mr. Omond, with no aversion 
to readjustments of his convictions, that one cannot quarrel with 
bim for a persistent and confident advocacy of judgments at which 
he has arrived thru honest endeavor. His is not the spirit of the 
intransigent. He rather seems to give to his positive statements 
the air of an invitation to carry the discussion into closer approxi- 
mation of the complete truth. If, in the following paragraphs, 
necessary brevity will induce a somewhat absolute form of expres- 
sion, Mr. Omond will be least inclined to misinterpret the manner. 

Is the subject of English versification then one that has the 
connotations of a quarrel? It is. This is because an historical 
subject is prevailingly treated in an unhistorical manner; the 
evidence of centuries is disregarded, and the argument is based 
on subjective and vaguely preferred impressions, or on extem- 
porized life-long convictions. In an analogous way, popular ety- 
mologies take a strong hold on the untrained mind, which is not 
easily persuaded that the plain meaning of Welsh Rare-bit is 
really no meaning at all. It would be gratifying to find Mr. 
Omond following the historical method. His recognition of accent 
as the ictus metricus would have taken on its complete meaning in 
the light of an historical consideration of the principles of English 
accentuation. Moreover, in that light the following statements 



